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TFE AND LABORS OF ELIZABETH FRY. 


have before us another biography of 

ssaintly philanthropist, preacher and prison 
prmer, who passed from mortal life almost 
ation ago. ‘Two years after her death 

47), @ memoir of her life consisting of two 

Wyo volumes, was given to the world and 

yas extensively read. This work was not re- 
rinted and is now out of the market. Edward 
iyd r, of Brewster, Putnam Co., N. Y., has 
believed it right to prepare from the beautiful 

i complete lete original work, a condensation 

of what seemed to him most permanent in 

interest and yalue, and sent it forth at so low 
& pri that it might readily reach the poor 
for whom Elizabeth Fry loved so 
: . The author furnishes the work 
384 p: octavo, on receipt of $1. It is 
Sieed, and contains a fine engraving 

lizabeth Fry. 

We desire a large circulation for this work 
among our friends, and especially among the 
Young. It aves a lovely picture of an 
_ English — old of the very best class, in 
Which a ily of fine natural gifts were 
byeloped and prepared for the work of life. 
iaiso traces the career of a devoted woman 
fough the intricacies of her rich and blame- 
§ life unto its beautiful ending. 
ane extreme severity of English law in the 
'y partof the present century, clothed prison 

with horrors not now known in any civil- 
- Every degree of forgery,.as well 
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as many other secondary offences being pun- - 


ishable with death, made executions terribly 
frequent. In the First month of the year 
1813, four members of the Society of Friends 
visited some convicts in Newgate who were 
about to be executed. The representations 
of these pitying ministers of Christ, it is 
believed first led Elizabeth Fry to inspect the 
state of the women in Newgate, with a view 
of alleviating their physical sufferings, occa- 
sioned by the inclemency of the season. The 
condition of these poor creatures, huddled 
together, unclassified, without employment, 
sleeping without bedding on the floor, the 
boards of which were in part raised to make 
a sort of pillow, was pitiable indeed. Here 
they lived, cooked and washed. 

Any stranger appearing among them was 
assailed with clamorous begging, the proceeds 
of which were spent for liquor purchased 
from a tap in the prison. Spirits were openly 
drunk, and the deepest demoralization pre- 
vailed. Miserable little children dwelt in 
this vortex of corruption, unprovided with 
adequate clothing, and sharing in their suffer- 
ings the miseries of their more or less guilty 
mothers. 

Here came Elizabeth Fry, then at the age 
of 33, accompanied only by a female relative. 
A picture of the terrible scene was impressed 
upon her tender and sensitive heart, never to 
be effaced. She. could do nothing at this 
time except to supply some of the most desti- 
tute with clothes. Retiring from the scene, 
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she carried back to her home the concern 
for these souls in prison, and when she came 
again it was with a Gospel message of love 
and mercy for the poor outcasts, the most de- 
praved and miserable of her sex. A school 
was formed in Newgate for the children of 
the prisoners, as well as the young criminals. 
This brought much peace to her mind. She 
ministered such consolation as she might to 
those condemned to speedy death. In com- 
mencing her experiment, she requested to be 
left alone with the prisoners. She read the 
parable of the Lord of the Vineyard, making 
some remarks upon its application which 
called forth responses from the poor women. 
To the mothers she pointed out the dire conse- 
quence to their children of living in such a 
scene of depravity, proposing to establish a 
school for them. They acceded with tears of 
joy, and she asked them to choose a governess 
from among themselves. On her next visit 
they had made their selection, and she was 
installed as teacher, in an unoccupied cell for 
a school-room, and there Elizabeth Fry and 
or Sanderson with the teacher elect opened 
a school with material so unpromising that 
successful instruction seemed almost hopeless. 

The blessed influences of her visits were 
manifest not only in Newgate, but in the 
world outside, many being brought to a sense 
of religious obligation among the prisoners, 
and a spirit of helpfulness being awakened in 
the hearts of those who could effectively aid 
in the good work. 

The next step was to provide employment. 

The former laundry of the prison was altered 
into a suitable work-room, and an industrial 
school for the making of all sorts of prisoners 
clothing was instituted. Rules, which were 
formally accepted by the prisoners were 
adopted, and a scene of order and industry 
succeeded the misery, drunkenness and pro- 
fanity which reigned before the blessed minis- 
tering spirit came. 
_ The authorities of the prison and of the 
city were astonished and delighted with the 
transformation effected, and the good work 
spread to different parts of the kingdom, and 
an unsought fame settled upon the meek and 
faithful disciple who had done faithfully the 
work of the Master, following as she was led 
by the hand Divine. 

Testimonials to her worth are innumerable. 
Baroness Bunsen said of her: “ We shall not 
look upon her like again, and must try to 
preserve the impression of her majesty of good- 
ness, which it is a great privilege to have 
beheld.” A German pastor said to her in 
public: “ Your-name has long been to us a 
word of beauty.” William Wilberforce called 
her “the honored instrument of great and 
rare benefits to almost the most pitiable of 


her fellow creatures.” John Randolph said 
to a triend: “Two days ago I saw the greatest 
curiosity in London, aye, and in England too 
compared to which Westminster Abbey, the 
Tower, Somerset House, the British Museum 
nay Parliament itself sink into utter insignié. 
cance! I have-seen Elizabeth Fry, in New. 
gate, and have witnessed miraculous effects 
of true Christianity upon the most depraved 
of human beings! And yet the wretched 
outcasts have been tamed and subdued by the 
Christian eloquence of Mrs. Fry. Oh, it wag 
a sight worthy the attention of angels!” 

Our young people should read to-day, as 
we did in our youth, the story of Elizabeth 
Fry, and a copy of this book is eminently 
worthy of a place in Friends’ libraries every. 
where. 

PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 

Protap Chunder Mozoomdar was born about 
forty-two years ago, in the city of Calcutta, 
India. As soon as his eyes saw the light the 
Brahmin priest was sent for to cast his horo- 
scope, but the result of the mystic calcula 
tions was long since lost, and that curiosity 
can never be satisfied which would like to 
know whether the superstitious priest even 
dreamed of the strange futre which lay 
before the little child. 

The father of Protap Mozoomdar was 4 
large, handsome man, with a benevolent and 
generous disposition, although fiery and 
irascible at times. He was himself the son of 
a rich and benevolent Hindu, who, as are all 
the family, was connected with the banking 
interests of Calcutta. They were not over 
zealous in Hindu belief, and Mr. Mozoomdar 
remembers as a boy seeing a liberal paper 
lying about the house, which he thinks must” 
have been a copy of the paper edited by Ram 
Mohun Roy. 

His mother was not particularly fine}look 
ing, but she was very fair in complexion and 
gentle in manner. When Protap was but tei” 
years old his father died, leaving his young 
wife to all the horrors of a Hindu wi 
hood. She survived her husband nine year,” 
but never ceased to mourn for him. Onedf 
the recollections of her son was of waking” 
often and often to find his mother weeping 
alone in the darkness and silence of the night” 
Of a large family of brothers andsisters only” 
a few grew up. Protap himself was a very 
sickly boy, but grew stronger as he grew i) 
years. He went to school as other boys digy 
and learned to read and write, but did 
begin English, of which he is such a comp 
master, till he was eleven years old. . . © 
Littlejby little the studious youth lost faithity 
Hinduism and caste. He was always seekilg 
after God, if haply he might find him. 4 
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hi her used to rise at night to weep, so 
SF old rise and pray. But in all this 
struggle for monotheism he was never influ- 
enced by Christian missionaries or the Bible. 


- He was prejudiced against both, but especially 


i e Bible. The Bengali translation 
ye Te lhive to him that he was not 
attracted to read it in English. 

In about 1859 or 1860 he took the great 
step of his life in ae the Brahmo-Somaj 
asadisciple. “ For all that I am, I am in- 


) debted to that step,” says Mr. Mozoomdar of 


‘mself. He was soon after appointed to edit 
he Tatwabodhiri attrika—‘ The Journal 
that Awakens a Knowledge of God”—a 
liberal paper started in about 1843. Healso 
published a book, “ The Religious Prospects 
of India,” the entire cost of which was de- 
frayed by a generous uncle. 

nion with the Brahmo Somaj meant rup- 
ture with his family. He was compelled to 
suffer reproach and scorn, but never faltered 
in his purpose. The family house was sold ; 
he was given his share, and lived thenceforth 
in a little home of his own. 

Mr. Mozoomdar was married while still very 

oung. According to Hindu custom his 
mother selected his wife for him, as his father 
was dead. He never even looked upon his 
bride’s face until after their marriage. It 


, has been, however, an exceedingly happy 


union. It isa proof that that method is not 
wholly objectionable when a man can say, as 
does Mr. Mozoomdar: “If the whole world 
of women were to be presented to me, and I 
were allowed to select the one I would have 
for a wife, I would select her.” 
had no children. 

Mr. Mozoomdar visited England in 1874, 
and spent some eight months. He has also 
visited 7 various parts of the European Con- 
tinent, and has traveled all over India, preach- 
ing and teaching. His recetit visit to Amer- 
ica followed a stay of several months in 
England, where he was most warmly received. 
In this'country, from Boston to San Francisco, 


They have 


' he met exceedingly cordial welcome. His 


enthusiasm for the cause of religious reform 
in India is intense, and he presents it with 
marvelous eloquence. Not only by word of 
mouth has he announced his ideas, but his 
two books, “The Faith and Progress of the 
Brahmo Somaj,” and “The Oriental Christ,” 
unfold the principles and hopes of this Eas- 
tern reformer in a masterly manner. 

The peculiar charms of Hindu character 
ate well represented in Mr. Mozoomdar. He 
has the faculty of winning all hearts. He is 
Teverent and devout. Nothing in America 
was more distasteful to him than the hurry 


‘|, and bustle which prevail every where. Noth- 


ing could swerve him from the even tenor of 
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his way. While those whose guest he was 
hurried away to their daily toil, he would 
composedly sit down to his devotional books, 
and to the intoning of Sanscrit prayers. He 
expressed himself as greatly pleased with the 
opportunities here given to women. He has 
himself done a great deal for the women of 
India.—Phrenological Journal. 





THE MODIFICATION OF OATHS. 

A Friend. sends us the following article on 
the subject of modifying the form of oath 
commonly in use in courts of law; taken 
from the Baltimore Sun where it appeared 
over the signature of “B. P. M.” It is 
encouraging to know that this subject of 
“oaths” is claiming attention in a direction so 
long desired by Friends: 

A petition has been presented in the 
House of Delegates, now convened, which has 
for its especial object the expunging from the 
oath commonly administered the too-familiar 
words, “So help me God.” 

It is believed that comparatively few who 
respond to these words or take them upon 
their lips are aware of the fact that they con- 
stitute an imprecation, meaning that the 
vengeance of the Almighty is invoked and 
His pardon renounced if the swearer should 
fail to speak the truth. It is, however, indis- 
putable that this idea of a curse or impreca- 
tion was associated with the words in their 
origin, and has been attached to them ever 
since. The primitive Christians refused to 
take the oath of the Roman law, from which 
these very words are translated, and in lieu 
thereof the Christian emperors prescribed a 
simple form of religious asseveration. 

But in modern times, for a believer in the 
Deity an imprecation is no longer held essen- 
tial, but an acknowledgement of His presence, 
or at most of a responsibility to Him, is all 
that is deemed requisite to the purposes of an 
oath. Upon the principles of the common 
law no particular form of oath is requisite, 
but the purpose is that every one shall take 
it in such manner as shall be binding upon 
his conscience. 

In this State no form of judicial oath has 
ever been prescribed by statue, and the form 
in use is derived only from long custom and 
the practice of the courts, with no judicial 
decision, so far as the writer has been able to 
discover, which sanctions or requires it. There 
is no imprecation attached to official oaths in 
our State, the forms of which, as prescribed 
by the constitution, are simply, “I do swear.” 
Since the year 1818 no person who is conscien- 
tiously scrupulous in regard thereto can be 
required to take an oath of any kind, but is 
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admitted to equal privileges in all cases by 
taking a simple affirmation in which there is 
no appeal to the Deity. This is now the law 
in nearly all of our States as well as in Eng- 
land. In the Federal Courts it is questionable 
whether an oath could lawfully be insisted 
upon from any person, as the first section of 
the Revised Statutes expressly provides that 
“the requirement of an oath shall be deemed 
complied with by making affirmation in judi- 
cial form.” 

In France no imprecation is pronounced, 
nor is the Bible used, but the swearer, as in 
Scotland and some of our States, holds up his 
right hand in token of his responsibility. In 
New York, and most of the tien States, 
the imprecatory clause does not appear in 
any of the statutory oaths, and for judicial 
purposes it has been expressly decided in the 
former State that it is not requisite. 

These examples, it is believed, are sufficient 
to show that imprecatory words are not now 
held to be essential to the purposes of an 
oath. In this view they are not only super- 
fluous, but far worse. If understood by the 

rson using them, they are profane if not 

lasphemous. If not understood, they are 


scarcely less objectionable on the ground of 
impiety, whilst the want of a clear apprehen- 
sion of their import must in a great measure 


defeat the very object of the oath. 

In this connection it may be permissible to 
quote the words of a distinguished writer 
upon political justice, W. Godwin: “ It were 
to be wished that the name of that man had 
been recorded who first invented this mode 
of binding men to veracity. He had surely 
very slight and contemptuous notions of the 
Supreme being who could thus tempt men to 
insult Him by braving His displeasure. If 
it be thought our duty to invoke His blessing, 
yet surely it must be a most hardened gpro- 
faneness that can thus be content to put all 
the calamity with which He is able to over- 
whelm us to the test of one moment’s recti- 
tude or frailty.” 

The tendency of legislative discussion in 
England and on the Continent of Europe at 
this day is strongly toward the abolition of 
all oaths. The subject has been agitated in 
the French Assembly, in Italy, in Spain, and 
very warmly in the British Parliament in 
connection with the Bradlaugh case. Some 
of the most enlightened members, including 
the Duke of Argyle, were in favor of substi- 
tuting a simple affirmation for the parliamen- 
tary oath, and Viscount Sherbrooke in a very 
able article which was published in the Nine- 
teenth Century of August, 1882, expressed his 
opinion decidedly against the use of any oath. 

Here another quotation may be pardoned, 
as showing the feeling upon this subject 
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among the earlier colonists of Maryland. [¢ 
is from a petition of the Assemblymen of the 
Province, addressed to the Lord Proprietary 
in 1649, and “signed by all the members pres- 
ent,” being copied from the recently pub- 
lished archives: ‘We do further humbly re. 
quest your lordship that hereafter such things 
as your lordship may desire of us may be 
done with as little swearing as conveniently 
may be, experience teaching us that a great 
occasion is given to much perjury when 
swearing becometh common. Forfeitures, 
perhaps, will be more efficacious to keep men 
honest than swearing. Oaths little prevail 
upon men of little conscience.” 

Under our present constitution the total 
abolition of oaths could only be accomplished 
by a change in that instrument itself. But 
surely it is not too much to hope that the 
Assemblymen of a State which has ever been 
foremost in enlightened legislation respect. 
ing matters of conscience will remove from 
the oath its most objectionable feature by 
prohibiting henceforth the use of the inpre 
catory clause. With it would naturally go 
the ceremony of kissing the Bible, except 
perhaps in those cases when it appears that 
the swearer or the religious denomination to 
which he belongs deems this act the most 
effectual confirmation. 


THEY ALSO SERVE WHO ONLY STAND AND] 
Wair.—What a cheering thought this is to 
very many of us! How frequently when we 
look around and see people who always seem 
to know how to say and do the right thing at 
the right time—seeming to be always active 
and always of use; we muse on our owg, 
littleness and uselessness, and wonder ‘why, 
with all our endeavors, we cannot be # 
thoughtful as they are. While perhaps if we 
could only think-so, we are at that time doing 
the most important work we could “% 
being in readiness to lend a helping 
whenever it is required. 

It is not given us all to work in the same 
manner, else there would be some vacant 
places among the operatives. If we wereall 
active, busy, go-ahead workers—all gathering | 
sheaves for the Lord of the Harvest—them” 
would be none left to glean the straws from 
the border of the field. Let us not then be 
weary of our life work, be it ever so obscure; 
but remember that “God who counts by souls,” 
not stations,” loves and prospers you and me” 
And let us also take courage when we thik 
that the same hand which formed the torrett” 
mountain stream, rushing headlong to ite de 
tiny, also formed with equal care the Hie” 
babbling brook, which makes green the pat 
tures through which it murmurs.—Amenea 
Rural Home. i 
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THE MYSTERY. 


The wise have long affirmed that it is surely 
g grievous error to make pleasure the chief 
endof human action. Hedonism runs counter 
to true Christian philosophy. Not for mere 
enjoyment must we live, but so strive to order 
our lives that the holiest aspirations of the 
goul may be satisfied, each to-morrow finding 
us further than to-day. We find some good 
words on this topic in the American of this 


city : 

We make pleasure the chief end of human 
action. Even the popular teachers of Chris- 
tisnity represent the pleasures of heaven and 
the pains of hell as motives which should de- 
termine our conduct in this earthly state. 
The anti-Christian teachers agree with them 
jn principle here. They appeal to the anguish 
a pain of the visible universe as final evi- 
dence against the existence of an all-powerful 
and all-loving Creator; and they assume that 
the freedom of his creatures from suffering 
must be the chief end such a Creator would 
seek in his ‘government of the world He had 
made. But a higher philosophy says that not 

Jeasure but character must be the divine 
end, and that pain must have its mission in 
the development of character. In this view 
the existence of poverty, while not necessarily 
8 permanent order of things, may have its 
use precisely in its unpleasantness. It may 
be better for the great majority of mankind 
that they have not the material means in any 
abundance, but have to toil for the present 
and to trust for the future. It may be, like 
death and sorrow, and great public calamities, 


a means to keep the world from sinking into | 


atheism. It may also be a means to keep the 
instinct of mutual helpfulness awake in human 
hearts, and to save multitudes from the 
temptations which attend wealth, and which 
they are less able to resist than those which 
attend poverty. Looked at with reference to 
the development of character, poverty is seen 
to be by no means a bad arrangement for the 
majority of mankind. 

t certainly is notable that the best and 
greatest man in the world’s history, and the 
one whose life revealed the most of God’s 
character and purpose to his fellow-men, was 
born, lived and died in poverty, and made no 
effort to rise out of that condition. Those 
who profess to be His disciples cannot recon- 
cile with His teachings or His example the 
~ that poverty is the chief of social 





oo best thing is to do the present thing 
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Abington Quarterly Meeting. — What a 
wondrous country is this in which we live, 
and how rapid has been its advancement in 
public improvement! 

The perfection of the steam engine and the 
great railway system of our country, in con- 
junction with the electric telegraph, binding 
us together with bands of iron and steel, al- 
most annihilating time and distance, and 
making as “of one blood all the nations of 
the earth.” 

These thoughts impress our minds as, taking 
an early train on the elevated railroad in New 
York city we note the appearance of our 
fellow-passengers. 


The cars are crowded, many being obliged 
to stand. They are, almost without excep- 
tion, laboring men, hastening to their work 
in the lower part of the city. We recur toa 
few years since, when these men would either 
have been obliged to occupy a scanty room 
or two in the crowded tenements of the city, 
or endure the misery of upwards of an hour’s 
ride in the horse cars. Now, in about a half 
hour, in cars comfortable and elegant, for 
the paltry sum of five cents, they may make 
their homes beyond the crowded precincts of 
the great city, where, in cottages of their own 
or at a moderate rental, they may enjoy some- 
thing of the blessings of home and home sur- 
roundings. 

Crossing the ferry in a dense fog, we seat 
ourselves in the elegant cars of the P. and R. 
R. R., and are rapidly speeding on our way 
over the Bound Brook route toward our des- 
tination. 

Passing rapidly the many suburban towns 
built up and occupied by the merchants of 
New York city, we soon approach the Dela- 
ware, and, crossing on a substantial bridge, 
are in the far-famed Commonwealth where 
the great experiment of brotherly love and 
kindness was so successfully tried, and found 
to be capable of practical application towards 
even the savage Indian, who had hitherto 
been and is still too much regarded as outside 
the pale -not only of salvation but of true 
Christian consideration as a man anda brother. 


As we cross the Delaware we are at once 
impressed with the difference in the appear- 
ance of all our surroundings. It seems as if 
this river might be the boundary between two 
distinct nations and races of people. We 
observe the air of solidity and permanence 
in all the structures about us. The houses 
and barns of stone, many of them ancient 
and well preserved, seem to have been built 
to last, and give us the idea that the early 
settlers came to stay, and furnish gratifying 
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exception to the expression we so often hear 
when a work is being done hastily and 
poorly, “It will last as long as I live; let 
those who come after me build for them- 
selves.” 

I trust this habit of building for perma- 
nencé may continue to be a trait of character 
of the Friend of the present generation, and 
that it may find a place in our Society inter- 
ests, remembering that in those things which 
are spiritual we are also building not alone 
for time but for eternity. 

Met by kind friends at Jenkintown Sta- 
tion, we are conveyed to the hospitable home 
of a member of the meeting, and a substan- 
tial lunch gives evidence that the wants of 
the physical nature are not neglected. As 
we approach the meeting-house through fer- 
tile fields, the property of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, the thought impresses us of the reponsi- 
bility which is thus placed upon that meeting 
in order that a wise use may be made of the 
property thus munificently donated by an 
early Friend, and that it may be used to the 
best advantage for the purpose designed. 
One fine field seems admirably adapted for 
the purpose to which it is now proposed to be 
appropriated—the site of the Friends’ School 
—in the concern for the establishment of 
which the Monthly Meeting of Abington has 
been for some,time laboring. 

The approach to the ancient meeting-house 
through the fine grove of forest trees with 
which it is surrounded, many of them still 
more ancient and venerable than the house 
itself, gives the visitor a favorable impression, 
and the many horse sheds throughout the 
grounds show that provision is made to shel- 
ter a large company, and gives a still more 
favorable impression of the people, of whom 
it may be said, “The merciful man is merci- 
ful to his beast.” 

One other ‘feature worthy of commenda- 
tion is the extremely neat and well kept 
graveyard, at the rear of the building, which 
may well put to shame some of our meetings, 
whose negle¢ted graveyards bring forcibly to 
our minds the thought of a lack of proper 
consideration for the memory of the dead. 

The absence of so many members of the 
Select Meeting, who, because of age and phy- 
sical disability, are unable to be present, 
induces the concern which obtains considera- 
tion in the meeting, that advantage would arise 
if some of our younger members who are con- 
cerned to maintain our testimonies were 
added to those who now constitute this meet- 
ing, retaining the aged who have borne the 
burden and heat of the day for experience 
and judgment, but placing upon the shoulders 
of the young and ,the strong the laborious 
work of the present. 
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| others, including the young, the middl 

















A sweet feeling of unity and sym : 
the service of the meeting prevails jp 
marked degree, and much expression jg gj 
to the feeling that we have been blessed at 
strengthened together. 

At the close of the meeting a ride of a fy 
miles brings us to the hospitable home g 
kind Friends, where for a few brief hours ye 
are permitted to joy in their joys and sympa, 
thize in their sorrows; and though we have 
met but a few hours before as strangers, 
through this mysterious bond of sym 
we part as friends, acknowledging the true 
brotherhood and sisterhood in Christ, 

A brief half hour spent in the schog 
under the care of Abington Meeting increas 
our interest in the right education of th 
children, and their intelligent answers 4 
questions in regard to the “ Date Palm,” anj 
the nature and use of alcohol, show that th 
teacher is earnestly endeavoring to im 
the minds of the children with lessons thy 
will be of practical benefit in active life, 

The school building is pleasantly locatediy 
the meeting-house grove; there are 60 schol. 
ars on the roll, about one-third of whom ay 
children of Friends, whose education is 
vided for by the liberal gift before alluded ty, 

The meeting on Fifth-day was thought, by 
those accustomed to attend, to be smalle 
than usual, owing probably to the rain stom 
prevailing. It was an occasion of mud 
interest and encouragement to those who ay 
not in the habit of meeting with so larges 
body of Friends. A pleasant season of social 
converse with those assembled at the hous 
where we dined, and a night spent beneath 
the roof of Friends whom we had long lovel, 
but whose hospitality we had never - befor 
had the privilege of enjoying, concludes 4 
visit to Abington which we shall long remem 
ber with pleasure, and we trust with profit, 

Second month 9th,°1884. R. 8. H 










































Epitors Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER: At 
account in the last number of your paper df 
a series of meetings held in Richmond, Ind, 
which account was read in our social religious 
meeting last First-day afternoon, was encour 
aging to us, and, with the hope that a short 
account of a similar meeting, held here o 
First-day afternoons, may encourage Friends 
in other places, we pen the following notice: 

The meeting is announced at the closoof 
our First-day morning meeting, and all who 
are interested are cordially invited to meetat 
at some residence in the little village of Lin 
coln. Quite a number of Friends bri 
lunch and remain at the meeting-house 
the appointed hour, 2.30 P.M. Promptlyat 
that time the house is filled with Friends and 
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and some of the aged. The Friend who sits 


at the head of our meeting, now in his 91st 
has met with us. Our meeting usually 
convenes under a cover of silence, after which 
the exercises consist of reading a portion of 
Scripture, if any one is so minded, reading 
letters on religious subjects, talking infor- 
mally, one at a time, answering questions ; 
yocal supplications, etc. Our meetings con- 
tinue about one and a half hours, and there 
has been a very general expression of satis- 
faction. We endeavor, on the one hand, to 
avoid getting on that stilted plane, where 
only those who are accustomed to talking in 
ublic will talk, and, on the other hand, to 
avoid a plane so low that we might lose sight 
of the high purpose for which our meeting 
convened, and thus get into confusion. 

Our desire is that these meetings may be 
like those held in the early history of the 
Society, when almost every Friend was ready 
to testify of God’s goodness and mercy. Our 
young people, from 13 years, constitute an 
active and interesting part of our meeting. 


Respectfully, Susan C. Gore. 
Hamilton, Va., Second mo. 6th, 1884. 





Note from Mozoomdar.—A Friend in New 
York sends this note from P. C. Mozoomdar, 
which we publish, as an indication of the 
spirit which animates this remarkable man. 

Our friend had visited the India preacher 
several times, and had given him a few 


’ Friends’ books. 


New YORK, October 29th, 1883. 
Permit me to call you my dear brother. 
It has given me unfeigned pleasure to meet 
ou, I believe in the genuineness of your 
rotherly cordiality. The relations between 
man and man are a marvel to me. Surely 
they prove that God is our Father, and that 
He is in us. May you find His Spirit in ever 
increasing measure in all matter and in all 
men, is the sincere prayer of 
Yours Fraternally, 
P. C. Mozoompar, 
Of the Brahmo Somaj of India. 
To 8. B. H. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held 
at the Meeting-house, at Fifteenth and Race, 
on Third-day the 5th inst. A large company 
of Friends assembled, and the meeting for 
worship that ensued was a solemn and favored 
opportunity, 
_The progress of the growth of the religious 
life was traced through its gradations. It 
was in its earliest development as a seed, 
from which arises first the blade, then onward 
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from growth to growth until the full corn in 
the ear is ready for the Master’s harvest. 

Another Friend arose with words of) gra- 
cious invitation to join in congregational 
worship of Jehovah, that He may teach us of 
His ways and we may walk in His paths. 
The exhortation to an upright walk with God 
was felt to be deeply impressive, and a feeling of 
true worship and of dedication was awakened. 

The meeting, at the usual time, proceeded 
to the transaction of the business. The repre- 
sentatives from constituent Monthly Meetings 
being called, were all present except two. 

In regard to the first query, it was seen 
that all meetings have been duly attended, 
though from various causes some have been 
unusually small. 

In response to the second query, there was 
a comforting assurance of a continuance of 
brotherly love and Christian unity among us. 
Much remark was made upon the habit of 
uncharitable speaking of one of another, and 
it was felt that this arises only when the heart 
is permitted to cherish prejudices. The cleans- 
ing of its inner chambers of all hatred or 
uncharitableness makes pure the springs of 
life, and it will be found that love and essen- 
tial unity will bless our organization, if watch- 
ful care keeps out of it the disturbing spirit 
of envy and detraction. 

Some concern was expressed lest in the 
treatment of offenders more delay has been 
permitted than is for the best interest of the 
delinquent or of the Society. Promptness of 
action, when action is demanded, is recom- 
mended by the discipline. But before pro- 
ceeding to the exercise of the discipline, the 
Gospel order of forbearance and tender en- 
treaty seems sometimes to occasion a time of 
waiting, which may seem to some like un- 
necessary delay, The error of harsh or hasty 
action is much the more dangerous. 

In all religions there is one Key-note, one 
watch-word, one battle-cry,—“ Our Father” 
—the word that Jesus Christ held most 
sweetly in his heart; and all religions must 
come to that at last. 

To bring forward the names of Friends to 
serve on the Representative Committee and 
Meeting for Sufferings the coming year, a 
Joint Committee of men and women Friends 
was appointed. Then adjourned. 





Educational Conference.— An interesting 
meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Education 
Committee with teachers and friends of edu- 
cation generally, was held at Race Street 
Meeting-house on the 9th instant. Practical 
lessons n Physics, illustrated with simple 
experiments, were given by John -Mason 
Child and by Henry R. Russell. J. M. Child 
showed how easily a lesson on heat may be 
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given toa class in a simple and familiar man- 
ner, and H. R. R. presented many pieces of 
philosophical apparatus of home manufacture 
and of very trifling cost, which might be 
available where costly articles are not attain- 
able. J. M.C. read an essay on the relative 
value of scientific and literary culture, giving 
his grounds for preferring decidedly the 
former. The point was not discussed, and 
afier a recess, the meeting entered upon the 
consideration of the second topic, Good Order 
in Schools. 

Elizabeth Pratt read the first essa 
topic, giving her views of school discipline 
which her own experience has evolved. se 
Johnson, of Wilmington, read another accept- 
able essay on the same subject. 

Entire sympathy was expressed with the 
views of both these teachers. Several distin- 
guished educators were present and gave their 
views on School Discipline, and on the degree 
of order which a teacher should enjoin. Much 
unity of sentiment prevailed, and the meeting 
closed after a session in which if little of new 
thought was evolved, old and healthful max- 
ims were revived and confirmed, to the satis- 
faction of the best friends of rational education. 


on this 


SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I wish the boys and young men could be 
made to understand the-charm of a young 
man who had trained himself physically like 
the “Athlete,” by leaving untouched every- 
thing that would weaken the physical powers, 
and consequently the mental and moral also. 
And this should be done not for the purpose 
of taking the prize in a yacht club, or in a 
boxing match, or worse still, in a “ fight,” 
but for noble living. What can be grander 
than a strong man physically, mentally and 
morally ; a man only a little “lower than an 
angel crowned with glory and with honor ?” 

Oh, I have seen so many young men, well 
born and well bred, begin their downward 
course by a slow process of stimulating food 
and drink and tobacco, and have lived long 
enough to see the mediocre men they have 
made. So many fair promises of youth nipped 
in the bud, or become anything but lovely in 
what should have been their prime. In all 
my acquaintance I know of but one young 
man who perseveringly refuses to touch any- 
thing or to do anything that will prevent the 
greatest and best development of all his physi- 
cal powers. And he is a fine specimen of 
young manhood, erect, vagoreas, fresh, and 
with a bright face and eye that delights every 
beholder. Whatever promotes vitality and 
strength, that he seekg. What he will do 
with it remains to be seen, but he is above 
any low use of it. Let us hope he is a fore- 
runner of a multitude. Next to this let us 
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look for the appearing of a young oirlj 
whom this ambition is easel war Me 
set the fashion for countless followers, and 
then what may we not hope for in the genera- 
tions to come, with such antecedents, But 
how long will it be even with such a race com. 
ing on before the sinsof the parents can be 
eliminated from the constitutions of their 
posterity? 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
PHILAD’A, SECOND MONTH 16th, 1894, 






























WE regret an omission in No. 51, Vol. 40, 
of Friends’ Intelligencer, to credit “The Mis. 
sion of Mozoomdar” to The Weekly Magazine, 






The eighth and ninth lines of the poem 
“Who?” in our last issue, should read ag 
follows : 






“He fain would know 
What was their thought, to whom he came, of 
him 









A Unirep Purpose.—A noticeable feature 
in the exercises of the Quarterly Meeting 
lately held in Philadelphia, was the desire on 
the part of those who were called to minister, 
that a united purpose might exist among 
Friends. There was evidently a responsive 
feeling in the audience, and many hearts were 
no doubt made stronger to uphold the faith | 
which we profess, for it is out of the stirring of 
the deepest feeling that a strong purpose is born, 

“Come let us go up together to the house of 
the Lord,” was the invitation, and a silent 
response was felt in hearts strong in the faith 
that the spiritual worship of the Father still 
needs ardent, faithful, and united champions, 

To those who are‘living the life of the 
spirit, the fullest’ natural life seems to fall far 
short of true happiness and best knowledge; 
to those eyes that have been opened to spiritual 
things, worldly things seem comfortless, and 
hearts that are living in heavenly places cam 
accept without murmuring all the trials of the 
earthly. 

As Jesus, when he was filled with the holy 
spirit, called all to seek the kingdom of heaven, — 
so do those who are to-day the possessors of” 
a measure of the same spirit reach forth low 
ingly and helpfully to others, desiring that the” 
leaven of the kingdom may be allowed todd ~ 
its work silently and secretly within each heart — 
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In times past it was the mission of Friends 
to arouse the worldly-minded to the witness 
for God in the soul and to testify to the im- 
mediate revealing of His will to all who are 
submissive_to His power. Is there not work 
of the same kind yet to do? 

Those who have experienced the opening 
of a new life, whose night has been illumined 
by the light of the Father’s presence, can 
know a unity of feeling and tenderness of love 
which is capable of arousing those who are 
indifferent concerning their spiritual life. It 
was the singleness of purpose which caused 
the preaching of Jesus to reach his hearers; 
because he so thoroughly believed and lived 
a spiritual life that his simple teaching ,went 
straight to the weary, worldly hearts gathered 
around him, and all who would be worthy 
followers of this “ elder brother ” must be like 
him filled with an earnest purpose; then will 
follow a united purpose to dispel all errors 


¥ which mystify so simple an experience as the 


arising of the day-star in the heart of man. 


Sprrcu.—The faculty of speech is a gift 
too sacred to be carelessly used or lightly 
esteemed. It is by speech we make known our 
thoughts, and give to those with whom we 
associate an insight of our true selves. 

If we would have our words accepted as 
they fall from our lips, they must be true 
words: our speech must be honest speech, 
“without hypocrisy, without guile.” It must 
represent so much of our inner self as we are 
willing to lay bare before others and no more. 

It is a nice point to know just when to 
speak, and when to keep silent, both in regard 
to what concerns ourselves and what relates 
toavother. To keep this in mind would save 
many heart-aches and much tale-bearing. To 
repeat the suspicions of another, or to give 
voice to our own, when silence would guard 
the reputation of a friend or neighbor, is a 
base perversion of the gift of speech that truly 
noble minds will guard against. 

But there is a use of this important faculty 
searcely less demoralizing in its tendency, 
though not as mischievous in results. It is 
that exaggeration in speech where superlatives 
are dragged in to set off the most trivial and 
common-place events. One says, in answer 
to an inquiry concerning her health, “I have 
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no appetite, I can’t eat one thing ;” the “fright- 
ful weather” has kept another in, until she is 
“just dying for the fresh air.” A “shocking 
headache,” or a “ violent” pain somewhere is 
the burden of another’s misery ; while another 
has “not a single dress to put on,” though 
the costume she wears is perhaps faultless. 
The trouble of all this extravagant speech is 
that it exhausts the catalogue of expressive 
words on trifling occasions and leaves us 
without any fit expression for that which is 
dangerous or startling. 

Much of the exaggeration in speech that 
prevails is traceable to the glowing unrealities 
of modern fiction; but more, perhaps, to the 
love of the wonderful and the marvelous in- 
herent in childhood and stimulated to an 
unnatural degree by the books put into the 
hands of our children in their veriest infancy. 
The instincts of healthy childhood are all 
good and necessary to the proper development 
of the future being, but they need no over- 
feeding. The simple wonderland of nature 
offers no high-wrought coloring of fancy to 
meet and satisfy this appetite of the child, 
and he will find in his own imagination fit- 
ting words to express the pure and healthy 
impressions he receives in his communings 
with the visible things around him. 

Keep the child-mind free from confusing 
exaggerations in thought and guard well the 
little rills of expression, and he will rarely be 
tempted to swerve from the yea or nay of his 
early training. 


SiEeep.—It is an old, old story, but one 
needing to be often told in these times of 
feverish haste in which so many of us live— 
that of the priceless value of sleep. It has 
been the worthy theme of many a gifted one, 
and if these utterances had been heeded the 
world might now be spared the sorrow that 
must cloud the spirits of even the most cheer- 
ful, when they witness the many various forms 
of disease that afflict humanity, because re- 
freshing slumber is denied them. 

We sometimes query why it would not be 
well to place before our pleasure-seekers, our 
students and our workers generally, a well- 
selected set of maxims culled from wise 
sources, where they could be daily reminded 
of this good gift of the Father, “balmy sleep.” 
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Parents have here an important duty to per- 
form to see to it that each one of their chil- 
dren, as well as other members of the house- 
hold, gets the needful amount of this “ bath,” 


“That supplies, lubricates, and keeps in play 
The various movements of this nice machine, 
Which asks such frequent periods of repair.” 


Teachers, too, should bear its great import- 
ance in mind in the assigning of lessons, that 
these need never compel encroachment upon 
the season of slumber. 

We give below, from a,recent No. of Hall’s 
Journal of Health, some well-timed words in 
connection with its importance as a business 
factor : 

“The intellectual and moral connections of 
sleeping have not been sufficiently appreciated. 
Men and boys have been praised for “ burn- 
ing the midnight oil.” Now, this “ midnight 
oil ” is a delusion and a snare. a ae 

Great workers must be great resters. 

Every man who bas clerks in his employ 
ought to know what their sleeping habits are. 
The young man who is up till two, three, and 
four o’clock in the morning, and must put in 
his appearance at the bank or store at nine or 
ten o’clock and work all day, cannot repeat 
this process many days without a certain 
shakiness coming into his system, which he 
will endeavor to steady by some delusive 
stimulus. It is in this way that many a 
young man begins his course to ruin. He 
need not necessarily have been in bad com- 

any. He has lost his sleep, and losing sleep 
is losing strength and grace. 




























































































Angeles, co., Cal. 
30th year of his age. 
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DIED. 


BOND.—On First mo.'l1th, 1884, at his resi- 
dence, near Winchester, Frederick co., Va., 
Abner Bond, — 82 years; an Elder of Ridge 
Particular and Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 


BUZBY.—On Third-day, Second mo. 5th, 
1884, at Wilmington, Del., Maria Tatum, 
widow of Samuel Buzby; a member of Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting, Del. 


CARTER.—On First mo. 31st, 1884, at her 
residence in Northampton township, Bucks 
co., Pa., Martha Carter, widow of Mordecai 
Carter, in her 80th year; a member of Middle- 
town Monthly Meeting. 

HALLOWELL.—On Second mo. Ist, 1884, 
in Norristown, Pa., Mary, wife of Dr. William 
Hallowell. 

JANNEY.—On Third-day, Second mo. 5th, 
1884, in Philadelphia, Sarah M., daughter of 
Thomas and Rachel A. Janney, aged 6 mos. 


LUKENS.—On Second month 9th, 1854, at 
Gwynedd, Jonathan Lukens, in his 64th year. 


LUKENS.—On Second mo. 9th, 1884, Abra- 
ham Lukens, in his 47th year; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 








































































of the inquiry. 
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MIDDLETON.—On Third-day 
5th, 1884, at Allentown, 
wife of George Middleton ; 
terfield Monthly Meeting, Crosswicks, N, 


NORTH.—Suddenly, on Second mo. 
1884, in Trenton, N. J., Rachel M. N 
aged 89; a member of S 
Meeting, Philatlelphia. 


POWELL.—On First-day, Twelfth 
16th, 1883, at the iia. of her oranda 
Edward Cornell, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Powell, widow of Henry Powell 
keepsie, N. Y., aged 89 years; a 
Oswego Monthly Meeting. 


PUGH.—On Second mo. 4th, 1884, Alice P 
Pugh, aged-75, wife of Jonathan Pugh; a mem. 
ber of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


SMITH.—On Eighth mo. 13th, 1883, afters 
short and severe illness, in San Pedro, 
Warren C. Smith, in the 

Also, on First mo. 1 
1884, near Bennet, Lancaster co., Neb., A 
B. Smith, in the 20th year of his age. 

The deceased were brothers, sons of Samuel 
and Elusai Smith, of Bennet, Neb., and mem. 
bers of Prairie Grove Meeting, Iowa. 


TWINING.—On Second month 3d, 1 
Yardleyville, Bucks co., Pa., Elizabeth 
wife of Charles Twining, aged 63 years; a 
member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


TWINING.—On Second month 5th, 1884 
in Asheville, N. C., where she had lately gone 
for the benefit of her health, Fannie M. Twin. 
ing, daughter of Aaron C. Twining, of New. 
town, Bucks co., Pa., in the 24th year of he 
age ; a valued member of Wrightstown Month. 
ly Meeting, and of Wrightstown First-day 


N. J., Margaretta 
& member of © 


pruce Street Monthly 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
CONCERNING 


The fact that the interest of the member 
of our Society in our meetings for worship 
and discipline is diminishing has been the 
subject of much comment of late. 

We have noticed that those who have 
referred to the subject in articles appearing 
in Friends’ Intelligencer attribute this stateof 
things to a want of faithfulness, a lack of 
zeal and a neglect of duties which our ance 
tors so highly prized that they were willing 
to sacrifice so much to enjoy. 

The question, why our meetings are neg 
lected, does not seem to be considered as part 


\ 
Because we believe that we can only arrive 
at a true appreciation of the cause of this 
want of interest by an investigation from 4 
different standpoint from what we have ye 
seen stated, is the object of this essay. 
It seems not tofhave occurred to the wrt 
ers on this subject that the Society's rales 
and practices may be at fault more thanit 
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- Our forefathers established for their day 


meetings for worship and discipline as 
deemed proper, and fitting their needs. 
We continue the same, and whether they fit 
r sense of what is now needful is best 
answered by the fact that a majority of our 
members absent themselves from our mid- 
week meetings for worship and discipline. 
We take no heed of this significant fact, 
except to complain of their want of faithful- 


such 


ness. If our members believed that meeting 


with their associates twice or three times in 
seven days, and the listening to the queries 
and answers more times in the year than 
there are months in it, were reasonable duties, 
we would not see them so neglected. It may 
be a surprise to some to realize that many of 
the so-called delinquents believe they have 
icher and more pressing; duties than the 
habitual attendance of our mid-week meet- 


mit may also be noted in the various refer- 
ences to this subject, so far as we have ob- 
served, that the lament of concerned Friends 
is not caused by the degeneracy of its mem- 
bers, a lack of virtue, or faithfulness in good 
works, or even want of righteousness as com- 

red with our members of former times, but 
simply that Friends are increasingly indiffer- 
ent in the attendance of their meetings. 

If the future historian of our Society should 
make a comparison of the correct living of 
its members, now, as compared with the past, 
as indicated in its records of meetings of dis- 
cipline, he would undoubtedly state they 
grew better with advancing generations. 

It is important that we take good care that 
church infallibility shall not cause our de- 
nominational death—that our members shall 
not by force of the Society’s requirements 
and the implied censure which it fixes on its 
non-attending members, cause them to lose 
their interest in its organization. 

We know there are not a few that are con- 
tent to live out the principles of Friends, who 
are ina large degree indifferent to its meet- 
ings for worship and discipline, and others 
who drift into church attendance, or member- 


ahi, where they find but partial congeniality 
Wi 


their latent Quakerism. 
Besides this manifest evidence that the 


. majority of Friends of to-day do not consider 


it needful for them to meet two or three times 
every seven days in order to worship together, 


it would be wise to investigate why our meet-_ 


ings fail to attract not only our own members 
but others, as in former times. 

We anticipate our views will be met by the 
common response: “ You complain and offer 
no remedy, pull down and make no propo- 


sition to build up.” To which we respond, 
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we can best mend our ways after we realize 
our defects. J. D. H. 
Second mo. 10th, 1884. 





TRAVELS OF GEORGE PITT. 

We have in former numbers, copied from 
the British Friend, some of the narratives of 
travel of George Pitt, of England published 
in that journal. Though narratives of travel 
in almost every country on the globe are 
common enough, yet it is rare to obtain the 
kind of information given by this single 
minded, intelligent and observing Friend. 
The account he gives of their outfit, (his wife 
accompanies him), their mode of traveling, 
and expenses of living shows that no con- 
formity to fashion and custom is allowed to 
interfere with the unalloyed pleasure they 
take in travel for its own sake. The hearty 
interest in all that was to be seen, the cheer- 
fulness with which difficulties were met and 
the bonhomie of these travelers are refeshing. 
—Enpirors. 

I wrote last month an account of “ Pales- 
tine,” timidly hoping it might be acceptable 
to the readers of The British Friend. Hav- 
ing since its publication received many thanks 
and several requests to continue my narrative, 
I now furnish the remaining half of our varied 
travels. This time I will describe the places 
and objects of interest, in order as we visited 
them, beginning at Hamburg and ending at 
Paris. , 

My desire is to supply useful as well as 
interesting information; and having put off 
my harness after accomplishing such con- 
tinued and unusual travels, it enables me to 
speak, not theoretically, but practically and 
with authority. As to our expenses, they 
were about one third of what is spent gener- 
ally by travelers, and yet we passed along 
with much ease and comfort; our lodgings 
and beds were clean and comfortable, and our 
provisions all we desired—getting daily sub- 
stantial meals. 

I find, on analyzing my daily memoranda, 
that our total expenses for the entire journey, 
embracing 27 days in Palestine, averaged 
eleven shillingsaday each, exactly —including 
all fares, fees, board, lodging, gratuities, guides, 
postage, and every conceivable expense, save 
presents for home. Of this 11s. a day it cost 
us 6s. 11d. for traveling fares by land or water. 
We averaged 78 miles a day, at a cost of a 
little over a penny per mile. Of course we 
did not go first or second class when there 
was a third. Nor did we go to expensive 
hotels when we could find small ones; ,but 
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we always endeavored and generally succeeded 
in finding private lodgings, where they only 
expected you to sleep and not to board. In 
every place we found restaurants, where we 
could easily and cheaply obtain meals at any 
time, and these we patronised. 

Tea, which is such a staple comfort and 
luxury to the English, we had previously 
found was hardly known out of England. 
if they make it it is not worth drinking; so 
we went provided with some, and a portable 
— lamp and kettle, occupying in all a space 
about equal to Bradshaw’s Guide. Mornings 
and evenings we could make our delicious 
tea in ten minutes in our room, boiling our 
eggs as well as eating our own provisions, 
using condensed milk. By this means we 
felt better refreshed than the grandest meal 
could have made us, besides saving two hours 
a day in time, and at a very nominal cost. 
Often we had to start at four or five o’clock 
A.M., and a good tea breakfast before starting, 
made without smell, disorder or trouble, 
would make us so fresh that we could 
thoroughly enjoy the day without fatigue or 
flatness. A half-pint bottle of spirits for our 
lamp, easily renewed, would last us three days. 

Then as to luggage. While we took every- 
thing essential for a four months’ journey, we 
took nothing but absolute necessaries—con- 


densing all into a multum-in-parvo outfit. 
Our entire luggage we could carry ourselves 


with out effort. The wisdom, comfort, and 
economy of this plan cannot be over-estimated; 
it saves time, temper,' anxiety, and the 
extreme nuisance of being pestered at every 
stage by voracious porters, seeking strangers 
to prey on. To travel with more luggage 
than you can manage to carry, is to double 
your expenses, waste your time, and destroy 
your independence. When we arrived at our 
day’s terminus, we would book our luggage 
in the cloak-room (save, necessaries for the 
night), and walking up town, in ease and 
freedom, get our bearings, select our lodgings, 
and explore the peculiarities of the place. 
If we intended staying more than one‘night, 
I would fetch our luggage home; if only for 
one night, the luggage was ready at the sta- 
tion when we left. 

Clothed in drab Cheviot tweed suits, we 
needed no change of outer garments, and yet 
were respectable. A good umbrella and 
waterproofs and a railway rug kept us com- 
fortable in ‘all weathers aa climates. A 
black leather Gladstone bag kept our linen, 
etc., clean and dry; and a large palm-leaf 
basket, with end handles, light as cork and 

rted into squares, opened in a moment, 
contained our books, stationery, medicines, 
toilet and tea requisites. These things con- 
stituted our outfit—and it was enough. We 
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could always take it into the carriage with 
and open and enjoy it as we went along. * 

I obtained without any diffiulty, for a few 
shillings, at the Bradshaw’s office, a passport 
for the Continent, signed and stam 
by the Grecian and Turkish ambassado 
which was essential in some places and usefyl 
in many, especially at post-offices an apply- 
ing for strangers’ letters; also enabling you 
to see palaces and public buildings, which 
would otherwise be closed against strangers, 

Enough about preparations. We embarked ) 
on the 6th of 9th month, ferried by a Yow. | 
boat, named “ Good Start,” to the steamship 
Rainbow, below London Bridge for Ham. 
burg. The weather had been cold, wet, and 
cheerless for three weeks before, but on this 
morning cleared up, and the sun was bright. 
Loving friends saw us on board, and remarked 
that our vessel’s name augured promisingly 
for a successful tour. 

Our voyage to Hamburg, a distance of 
about 500 miles, was simply delightful. Nigg 
breeze, blue sunny sky, calm sea, moonlight 
nights, and comfortable bed. We made g 
quick passage in 38 hours, passing the British 
isle, or rock of Heligoland, 70 miles from 
Hamburg, between Germany and Denmark, 

Hamburg is a flourishing city, now bel 
ing to Germany, on the river Elbe, with g 
forest of mastz in the harbor and docks. The 
tonnage of the merchandise shipped in ity 
vessels is enormous. It is a fine city—with 
its lakes, parks, Botanical and Zoological 
Gardens—and it was a gala day, ten thou 
and people being assembled in holiday attire, 
to witness the unveiling of a statute to Le. 
sing, the poet, in the Goose Market. It has 
magnificent public baths on the Danish system; 
and a steeple, among the highest, if not the 
highest, in Europe, which we ascended, 
Counting 574 steps; viewing the county 
round as far as Leipsic and Heligoland. 

We walked about the place more than 
twelve hours that day, to view all its quarters, 

In cities we seldom rode, preferring t 
walk, so as not only to “do” the palaces, gak 
leries, and grand places or parts which visk 
tors only care to see, but we also went into 
the markets, and the very lowest neighbor | 
hoods to see and judge both sides of the 
question—fashion, culture, and grandeur on; 
the one hand; poverty and meanness on the’ 
other. Cathedrals and churches so called, 
may justly boast their architecture, and inter” 
est the artist and the antiquary. : 

Museums and picture galleries may abound 
with rare and costly things to charm tt 
painter and relicmonger. Bazaars, x 
houses, and theatres may sparkle with gaieliét 
to amuse the giddy throng, but to my mule) 
there is in every human bosom, however @F 
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i and wrinkles, a treasure divine, 
Ser aying soul beneath, far more interest- 
‘15 precious, and worthy of attention than 

Aa treasures, arts, and aims in the world. 
[love to go among all classes, especially 
the poor, and feel—How is it with thee, my 
friend? The intelligent part, the mind, the 
head seem undeveloped, but how is thy heart 
—thy affections? Do they aspire heaven- 


_gards? Is the little light (yet light) shining 


‘thin. recognised and obeyed ? 
wo oe do as thou wouldst be done by? 
Js there a sense of want, and ‘a hunger and 
thirst after God ? : 

And I feel to ask the same question among 
the refined, learned, fashionable and wealthy, 
and even professors of religion. The result 
of my investigations in all my travels is, that 
of the two, I feel more at home and in unity 
with the mean and the poor, than with the 
wealthy, the moral, and the wise. 

The one excels in head knowledge, which 
seldom betters the heart, except in appear- 
ance. The other, while it seems to stagnate 
in vice and ignorance, does not erect a wall 
of self-righteousness and pride, the great 
impediment to the free motion of the Holy 
Spirit; and so they keep in a humility and 
neutrality, such as God can more easily speak 
to and reach. ' 

They are nearer the kingdom than the 
learned Scribes and righteous Pharisees, for 
they have to be emptied of their goodness 
a become poor before God can feed and fill 
them. This seems like preaching and digres- 
sion, but it is only to po the moral of my 
travels, and now I will pass on. 

German railways are chiefly owned by the 
State, and they run 4th class carriages which 
we determined to try, to test their convenience, 
and notice the manners of the common peo- 
ple. From Hamburg to Berlin, our next 
stage, is 178 miles, and the fare 6s. 7d. each, 
by 4th class, or less than a halfpenny a mile. 
There are no seats or compartments, to remedy 
which we had a camp-stool and a wooden 
band-box (useful for our provisions) to set on, 
and were thoroughly comfortable and happy, 
and well pleased with the good behavior of 
the poor people, who constantly were getting 
inand out. Certainly they compared very 
favorably with wur English 3rd class. In all 
our extended t:avels we did not meet five 
drunken persons. How far should we go in 
London without seeing that number ? 

Berlin, the capital of Germany, we had 
visited before, therefore only stayed one day. 
It is built on a sandy plain on the river 

contains over a million population, is 
twelve miles round, and since the last French 
War, seems to have doubled in size. The 
Emperor’s palace dazzles with splendor ; the 
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national gallery and museum abound with 
pictures and art treasures, and the Lust Gar- 
ten near by is a pleasure square. Their 
Thier-Garten is the Hyde Park of Berlin, 
and Unter den Linden is a chief Boulevard 
shaded by fine trees, with the best shops and 
most frequented thoroughfares. 

We passed on to Dresden, the capital of 
Saxony, 109 miles from Berlin, again in 4th 
class, with very agreeable company. This 
ancient city, called the “German Florence,” 
and $patronised much by the English, is 
divided in halves by the river Elbe, con- 
nected by three fine bridges more than a 
quarter mile long. Museums and theatres 
abound, and its manufacture of Dresden china 
and porcelain are household words with us. 

We next went forward to Prague, the cap- 
ital of Bohemia, 110 miles beside the river 
Elbe all the way, no 4th class. The first 
twenty miles we passed through beautiful 
mountain scenery, called the “Swiss Florence.” 
Fifty miles of our journey were through 
orchards of plum trees, about a mile wide, 
laden with purple fruit just ripening. Twenty- 
six miles from Dresden we passed the border 
of Germany, and entered Austria at a place 
called Bodenbach, where our luggage was 
examined. On this journey we were amused 
by three fellow-travelers producing their 
hotel bill of 17s. 3d., or 5s. 9d. each for bed 
and breakfast, at Dresden, and complaining 
of the accommodation. We had slept in 
two good beds, in a fine three windowed 
room, and had good plain coffee breakfast 
at our inn, at the cost of 1s. 7d. the two. 

Prague is a beautiful city, surrounded by 
pleasant heights, with its river Moldau, cross- 
ed by several bridges, one remarkable for 
its sculptured statues. There are 20,000 Jews 
here, who occupy one quarter called Juden- 
stadt. The German and Austrian languages 
are different, and as the city attracts many 
visitors, the chief shops have their trade 
written over their windows in three languages, 
German, Austrian, and French. 

We stayed over First-day here, and left 
next morning for Vienna, the capital of 
Austria, a distance of 221 miles, arriving late 
at night. We passed the large city of Brunn 
on our way, and we noticed many women 
with feet and legs bare, nearly to their knees, 
both working on the railway shovelling bal- 
last, and also at farming work, hoeing the 
land, ete. 

Vienna is like a small Paris for grandeur, 
and Stockholm for pleasure, laid out on broad 
lines. Its central attraction is Stephen’s 
large cathedral in the form of a Latin cross, 
from the spire of which you get a fine view. 
Wagram, the ancient battlefield of Napoleon 
I, and Marchfeld, where the Prussians as- 
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sembled after disastrously beating the Aus- 
trains with the new needle gun, in 1866, are 
plainly seen. Taking the cathedral for a 
central point, they have a very broad street 
called the “ Ring,” three miles round, which 
forms a circle round this centre, and is said 
to be the finest boulevard in Europe. 

The Emperor’s Palace, Parliament Houses, 
University, museums (eclipsing the Louvre 
at Paris), are being rebuilt in magnificent 
style, and are all on the Ring, as well as the 
ae shops, the Opera House (equal to the 

aris one), since burnt down with the loss of 
1,000 lives, the castle, and even a branch of 
the River Danube, are also on this Ring. 
The “Prater,” or Hyde Park of Vienna, 
only much larger, is a great pleasure resort. 
In this the great Exhibition of 1873, 
occupying with gardens four square miles, 
was held—a part of which now stands, and 
which proved a great failure. Various 
places of amusement, and refreshment houses 
with pleasure gardens capable of entertaining 
a quarter of a million people, line the road 
in this Prater ; and though it was fine weather, 
it was painful to witness the gloom and pov- 
erty over the owners for want of customers. 

To be continued. 


Many a boy, says a writer in the Phila- 
delphia Teacher, gets to himself a bad name 
because of the rapidly developing faculties 
within him which are seeking employment. 
Much of what passes for juvenile depravity 
may be easily accounted for. Mischief is not 
meanness, it is misdirected energy. Intentional 
wrong-doing is generally the farthest from the 
boy’s thought. The force of temptation and 
impulse overcomes his own choice and power of 
resistance, while the imprudence, ill-temper, 
or reckless haste of the teacher sometimes 
prompts him to make an example of such an 
unlooked for infraction, lest advantage be 
taken of it to overthrow good order. This is 
an enormous blunder, and cannot be easily 
excused. The evils of the human heart can- 
not be cured by harshness; what your boy 
needs is fair play. What most people of 
older growth need is more of kindness and 
forbearance. If a boy has lost his rank 
among the pure and good, win him back 
again. He cannot be forced to change his 
desires. Repression will most likely drive 
him beyond the power of your influence, but 
he will take pride in earning his way back to 
a forfeited place in good society.— Student. 


Nature is.upheld by antagonism. Pas- 
sions, resistance, danger, are educators. We 
acquire the strength we have overcome.— 


Considerations by the Way. 
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BE OF GOOD CHEER. 


Though tangled hard life’s knot may be 
And wearily we rue it, . 
The silent touch of Father time 
Some day will sure undo it. 
Then, darling, wait ; 
Nothing is late 
In the light that shines forever. 


We faint at heart, a friend is gone ; 
We chafe at the world’s harsh drilling ; 
We tremble at sorrows on every side, 
At the myriad ways of killing. 
Yet say we all, 
If a sparrow fall, 
The Lord keepeth count forever. 


He keepeth count. We come, we go, 
We speculate, toil and falter ; 
But the measure to each of weal or woe 
God only can give or alter. 
He sendeth light, 
He sendeth might, 
And change goes on forever. 


Why not take life with cheerful trust, 
With faith in the strength of weakness? 
The slenderest daisy rears its head 
With courage, yet with meekness, 
A sunny face 
Hath holy grace, 
To woo the sun forever. 


Forever and ever, my darling, yes— 
Goodness and love are undying ; 
Only the troubles and cares of earth 
Are winged from the first for flying. 
Our way we plow 
In the furrow ‘‘ now ;”’ : 
But after the tilling and growing, the sheaf;” 
Soil for the root, but the sun for the leaf—— 
And God keepeth watch forever. 


—Mary Mapes Dodge, 


WINTER ON EARTH, BUT JUNE IN THE SRY, 


Slow through the light and silent air, 

Up climbs the smoke on its spiral stair— 
The visible flight of some mortal’s prayer; 
The trees are in bloom with the flowers of frost, 
But never a feathery leaf is lost ; 

The spring, descending, is caught and bound 
Ere its silver feet can touch the ground; | 
So still is the air that lies, this morn, 

Over the snow-cold fields forlorn, 

’Tis as though Italy’s heaven smiled si 
In the face of some bleak Norwegian wild; | 
And the heart in me sings—I know not whys, J 


i 
re 
oe 
si 


* 


'Tis Winter on earth, but June in the sky 


June in the sky! Ah, now I can see 
The souls of roses about to be, 

In gardens of heaven beckoning me, 
Roses red-lipped, and roses pale, 
Fanned by the tremulous ether gale ; ; 
Some of them climbing a wie a 
Some of them peering from way-side hedge, ~ 
As yonder, adrift on the aery stream, s 
Love drives his plumed and filleted team; 
The Angel of Summer aloft I see, 

And the souls of roses about to be! 


if 


And - heart in me sings—the heart kno : 
y i H 
'Tis Winter on earth, but June in thesky! ~| 


—Edith M. Thomas. — 
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THE SUMMIT-FLOWER. 


A lady was traveling among the White 
| Mountains of New Hampshire one summer, 
] and has told, in verse, what she found there. 


ll read some of Lucy Larcom’s 
Bay doubt, and will like to hear about 


hile on the highest summit—Mt. Wash- 
ineton—the fierce winds tossing her “as their 
‘| plaything on the air,” the great, jagged rocks 
sometimes sheltering but oftener bruising her, 
the terrible rude grandeur of the whole scene, 
with its sharp outlines, deep abysses and sur- 
rounding summits, all seemed to say to her 
how powerless she was among them. The 
mountains seemed to crush her with their 
savage might. Nature’s rude strength was 
more than she could bear. ; ; 

When just at her feet a tender little white 

flower looked up in her face. Delicate and 
ure, born on the summit, it nodded in the 
reeze, nor seemed for a moment forlorn amid 
all this rude power. ’ 

The sight of its gentle growth in such a 
place made her at home again, with a feeling 
of rest and companionship, because there 
immediately sprang up in her heart.a thought- 
blossom which would seed and bloom again 
in turn, throughout the remainder of her life. 
Bending down beside the mountain flower she 
touched its leaf with reverence, as one would 
the face of some little child friend, who in 
simple unconscious innocence had given her a 
bit of good news, as now the little flower had 
done, and she planted the blossom in her 
 heart’s memory-garden to remind her always 
how amid ever so rude surroundings a beau- 
tiful life may grow, and its presence make 
bright all the place around, and to remind 
her, besides, that from these same rude sur- 
roundings—boisterous winds, rocky soil, and 
what would seem to be the very conditions 
which would kill it—from these had the 
flower gathered its beautiful life. Surely it 
could be no less true of all life, if of this one. 
Men and women, boys and girls, might also 
live beautiful lives amid necessarily rough 
surroundings, finding in these same conditions, 
which would seem to kill all beauty and 
retene, the very elements needful to bring 
orth the perfect life. She no longer felt her- 
self powerless, with these “vague formless 
forces” around her. It is only when}we work 
against nature that we find ourselves power- 
less. If we but work with her she will add 
her riches to our thought toward the fulness 


i of life—Little Unity. 


WE are immortal. Death, as we call it, 
may touch our sensible vesture; but it is 
only a vesture which decays. Our being goes 
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on in another life ; for we live in his life, and 
our true world is not this world. “We look 
for a city which hath foundations.” We 
abide in him and he in us, and he abides for- 
ever.—Stopford Brooke. 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


California Phenomena.-—In the Los An- 
geles Herald appears the statement of the 
discovery of a vast bed of crystals of rock 
salt, to which the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road is building or has built a connecting 
branch. In laying the ‘track to the salt 
mine, they have been obliged to grade the 
road for 1,200 feet with blocks of these 
beautiful lumps of salt crystals. This 
is the first instance of a railroad road-bed 
being laid and ballasted in salt, of which 
we have any knowledge. The sea that once 
rolled over this place dried up and left a 
vast bed of salt, about fifty miles in length. 
The quality is superb and the supply inex- 
haustible. Grasshoppers of enormous size 
and giant centipedes have been here pickled 
in this chloride of sodium, and are to-day, 
after the lapse of centuries, in full size and 
perfection of shape, as effectually settled in 
substance as Lot’s wife. This vast salt bed 
will be very valuable to the reducers of ores 
in California, Arizona and New Mexico, and 
can be supplied in boundless quantities. 

The New York Tribune says: 


“Tulare Lake, in California, has, during 
the last few years, been rapidly drying up, 
and the time is apparently not far distant 
when it will cease to exist. Within the 
memory of men still living it was thirty- 
three miles long and twenty-four miles wide. 
To-day it is only about fifteen miles long 
and eight miles wide, being a shrinkage in 
superficial area of more than 650 miles, 
The cause of this drying up is largely due 
to human agency. Probably the extensive 
systems of irrigation recently put in opera- 
tion in the vicinity are mainly the cause of 
the subsidence. Nearly all the rivers and 


| brooks which have acted as feeders to Tulare 


Lake have been tapped. In some cases they 
have been entirely diverted from their natu- 
ral courses, and have been made to minister 
to the reclamation of arid districts for agri- 
cultural purposes. And in a few years every 

allon of water which now empties into Tu- 
se Lake will be carried through artificial 
channels to hundreds of farms which would 
otherwise be of little value. The fact is 
interesting as showing not only what man can 
do to remedy the deficiencies of nature, but 
to what a large extent he may change the 
face of nature. In this case there is prob- 
ably no question of the propriety of drying 
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up the lake; but in a great number of other 
instances human interference with nature has 
resulted disastrously.” 


WE insist upon character as the necessary 
result and only test of genuine faith, We 
care not for what a man says, if he do not as 
he ought; nay, we care little for what he 
does, if he be not right. The profession must 
be tried by the life ; and even behind the life 
lies the character, which alone can prove in 
what regard we hold the gospel. Obedience 
must be sincere and thorough. If we would 
show our gratitude, we must evince it by the 
diligence we use in bringing the command- 
ments of our Master to bear upon our con- 
duct, and in establishing the principles which 
he exhibited in his character in their author- 
ity over ours. Christianity is a religion for 
use, and not for idle praise; a religion for the 
heart as well as the intellect. We insist upon 
character,—upon a right state of the whole 
man. This is the one thing needful; this, 
and nothing besides, neither more nor less.— 
E. 8. Gannett. 





Dorne nothing for others is the undoing of 
one’s self. We must be purposely kind and 
generous, or we miss the best part of exis- 
tence. The heart that goes out of itself gets 


large and full of joy. This is the great se- 
cret of the inner lite: we do ourselves the 
most good doing something for others.— NV. M. 
Mann. 


Tue tempered light of the woods is like 
a perpetual morning, and is stimulating and 
heroic. The anciently reported spells of these 
places creep on us. The incommunicable 
trees begin to persuade us to live with them, 
and quit our life of solemn trifles—Emerson’s 
Nature. 


ITEMS. 


_ 


THE entire drove of Arizona camels has 
been sold for $11,000. They number about 400 
and are widely scattered. a 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
been making an extensive examination of its 
employees in regard to color blindness, and it 


finds that 25 per cent. of its 15,000 
are affected. a omenrerere 


THE Oakland, California, Board of Educa- 
tion is thinking seriously of attaching to the 
_—_ school department of that city an in- 

ustrial training-school for boys and girls—the 
former to be grounded in the elementary use 
of tools, and the latter to be instructed in 
cooking and sewing. The special committee 
on the subject have reported in favor of estab- 
lishing two classes of twenty scholars each for 


boys, and two classes, also of t 
for eirls. " wenty scholars, 


res esis 


THE Russian journal Siberia ann 
that, on a visit just made by the Govenil : 
General to the prisons at Tomsk, this high : 
functionary was presented with 300 


petitioners. The complaints of 200 out 
300 submitted have been apd | the fe ; 


contesting the legality of the detention of | ’ 
i 


ernor General to be well found 


and the 


writers have been liberated. This ing 
furnishes a sad proof of the want of an 
reform in Russia, where, as in this instance, ; 


200 unfortunate persons have been ill 
detained and their liberty dependent u 
casual visit of a new Governor Genera 


LL  ===___===__ 


NOTICES. 


A Conference on Temperance will be held g 


pon tis 1 


Race Street Meeting-house, on Sixth-day, Seg. 
ond mo. 29th, 1884, at 8 P. M., under the car 
of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. Aaroy 
M. Powell is expected to speak on ‘‘The 


perance Outlook Abroad and at Home.” — |} | 


All are invited. 


The Monthly Temperance Con 


care of Committee of Western Quarterly Mee 
ing, will be held at Kennett Square next 


day, the 17th inst., to convene at 
A general attendance desired. 


ELLWooD MICHEN 


ference unders 1 
elt 


2 o'clock, | 


ER 


ELMA M. PRESTON, | | 


f 


The Committee to Attend and Appoilf 


Meetings within the limits of 


Philadelphis' 


Quarter, expect to be in attendance at Spi 
Street, on First-day, 17th inst., at 3} P. Mog 


The Visiting Committee of* 


Philadelphis 


Yearly Meeting have appointments in 
Jersey during this month as follows: 


At Moorestown, on Fifth-day 


, Second 


2ist, at 100’clock A.M. At Camden, on Fin 
day, Second mo. 24th, at 3 o’clock P.M) 
Mount Holly, on Second-day, Second mo, 2 


at 2} o’clock P. M. 


Or the Woman’s Hospital of 


Philadelphia 


located at Twenty-second street and N. Colles 
avenue, comparatively little is known ini 
city, which should be grateful to possess 


an Institution. 


Under its protecting shelter are received 
spectable women, married and single, wit 


regard to nationality, sect, color, 
tion. 


or social patie, 
‘ee 


The nurse-training school forms an inpor , 
adjunct to the Hospital, and graduates yea 
nurses ee to take charge of the sick, 5 


The 


ospital has been so crowded ¢ 


the past winter, and the expenses 80 D@ 
the Managers find the usual subscrip 
adequate to meet the necessary expense 


have decided upon a Donation 


ay, 5 
’ “ae 


month 28th. Those of our friends: 


pathizers who may not be able 


to con’ 


funds, will certainly be able to spare old i 


and muslin, both of which are g 
and will be thankfully received. 
Second mo. 12th, 1884. 


i 


